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“>:*.The Soviet Union appears to be having 
■*'jnore than normal problems with its 
Sships and submarines, as highlighted by 
tjthe dramatic disclosure of a U.S. attempt 
'■ito salvage a Russian submarine. 

Six months ago, a Soviet guided-missile 
Jjdestroyer of the Kashin class exploded 
* 'and sank in the Black Sea, with consider- 
'-sable loss of life among the crew. 

£ In March, 1972, a Russian Hotel class 
-•ballistic-missile-firing submarine experi- 
£iorth Atlantic off Newfoundland that 
■fenced some sort of severe problem in the 
forced it to the surface and resulted in 
the nuclear-powered vessel being towed 
yall the way back to the Soviet Union. 
'.i'lla April, 1970, another nuclear-powered 
.^Russian submarine, this one of the No- 
vember class meant for attacking ship- 
ping, was also forced to the surface by 
sin emergency and eventually sank in the 
eastern Atlantic’s Bay of Biscay. 

S “Kashin,” “Hotel” and “November” 

. classes are NATO designations for various 
types of Soviet naval vessels. 

Given the large size of the Soviet fleet 
..—including some 300 submarines of all 
"types and several hundred surface ships 
i;!— the list 1 of known disasters does not 
t ’seem large. 

a On the other hand, a number of U.S. 
Snaval specialists believe the’ Russians 
Appear to have more serious and more fre- 
quent problems with the reliability of 
■stheir ships than is generally realized and 
' more than the U.S. fleet experiences. 

% Information on this aspect of the Rus- 
sian fleet is extremely hard to obtain, 
-©pcording to U.S. specialists. But more 
Jand more in the past year. Defense Sec- 
*retary James R. Schlesinger has put pres- 
sure on the Navy to try to ascertain how 
:imaintenance and crew-training problems 
Effect the readiness of the Russian fleet 
yand to take such estimates into account 
jin estimating Soviet naval fighting 
-strength. 

2 Some early studies just completed are 
jsaid to have concluded the Soviets gen- 
erally have more of a problem in over- 
hauling faulty vessels in shipyards than 
shad been previously assumed, and also 
|that they may be having a problem retain- 
ing crewmen for submarines, in particular. 
“ :6m what is known about Soviet ves- 
is believed that the living condi- 


tions, ventilation and air circulation sys- 
tems are relatively primitive by U.S. 
standards. 

The study has concluded that in many 
circumstances, the actual availability of 
Russian warships is probably less than 
the U.S. had previously estimated. 

Some sources say that U.S. intelligence 
spots, on the average, about two Soviet 
submarines a year being towed back into 
port. This is said to occur mostly with 
older vessels used in coastal defenses, and 
only rarely if at all with the latest class 
of Yankee and Delta long-range missile- 
firing submarines. 

The Russians are known to keep far 
fewer of their more than 40 moden missile 
submarines at sea than the U.S. Navy 
does. Some specialists believe this is due 
to the extensive amount of time it takes 
the Russians to keep these complex ves- 
sels in working order. 

Others, however, believe the Russians 
are less worried about surprise attack 
than the United States and thus keep 
fewer of their ships at sea at any one 
time. 

The U. S. Navy has also suffered fatal 
mishaps with submarines, losing the 
Thresher in April, 1963, and the Scorpion 
in May, 1968. In both cases, the specific 
cause was never determined. 

Similarly, the backlog of overdue 
maintenance work on current vessels is 
very large, according to the Navy, because 
of work put off during the Vietnam war 
and the soaring costs of shipbuilding and 
repair. 

On the whole, however, the general con- 
sensus is that the Soviets’ problems at sea 
exceed those of the U. S. fleet, but indica- 
tions of this only comes from fragmentary 
information. 

Though the Russians appear not to have 
known exactly where their submarine 
went down in the Pacific in 1968 — a key 
factor in the U.S. decision to try and raise 
it — the Soviets have been keenly aware of 
the value of salvaging their sunken war- 
ships. 

Sources say that after the Kashin de- 
stroyer sank in the Black Sea, divers went 
down to blow up the remains. Also, in the 
1970 submarine sinking, a Russian hydro- 
graphic ship was stationed over the wreck- 
age for a long time and other vessels still 
periodically sail near the area. 



